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THE HOMES OF AMERICA 



IV. 



HE residence of Mr. John E. Williams at Irving- 
ton, on the Hudson, two miles south of Tarry- 
town, is a very picturesque structure, as our 
illustration shows. We alight at the depot, and 
toil up the hill until ten or fifteen miles of the 
broad river are unfolded before us, when we 
reach the turning of an excellent carriage-road, 
back from which sweeps another and steeper slope. 

The ridge is dotted with imposing houses, one of the prettiest being 
that of Mr. Williams, which, though its architecture is somewhat 
erratic, suggesting parts of the Elizabethan cottage, the Gothic 
lodge and the Swiss chalet, has little pretence about it ; and what 
might have been incongruous in it has, under the treatment of an 




ingenious architect, been adapted and harmonised with excellent 
effect. The first impression it gives is that of a mass of turrets, 
gables, eaves— an old Warwick cottage modernised and Ameri- 
canised, for instance, with a mild trace of the peaked turrets of 
Normandy thrown in. The front of the house is highest at the 
southwest corner, the walls and the roof almost equally dividing 
the altitude— this part being, so to speak, the nucleus of the branch 
that extends behind. 

The material used is granite, which gives an appearance of 
strength to the structure unattainable, of course, with wood or 
iron. The main entrance fronts the west,, and an excellent car- 
riage-drive of broken granite approaches it from the road. The 
surrounding grounds, sloping from woods in the rear to a wide 
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Residence of John E. Williams, Esq., Irvington. 



expanse of pasture-land, are enclosed by a low granite wall, and 
near the house are tastefully laid out with shrubbery and flower- 
beds. 

The outlook from every window and from every point of the 

grounds includes a series of beautiful landscapes of the river and 

its banks. Southward the excoriated rock of the Palisades frowns 

own upon the shadowy water washing its rugged base, its hue 

seeming to change with every hour of the day, as the spells of 

C ?*"* and sunshine vary. Tappan Bay opens to the western front, 

with the long arm of Piermont near one end, and the hazy town of 

yack, whose roofs are silvered by the sun, towards the north. 

ach window is indeed the frame of a picture in which Nature ex- 

l Se i? herself and obviates the greatest master's art — expresses 

not in one key alone, but in all her variety of moods, and 

specially those that are lovely. 

speaking of the interior of the house we feel a certain reserve, 
reason of which is obvious, but without some mention of it our 



description would be incomplete. It displays lavish elegance and 
taste : it is richly furnished and decorated, but the elegance is 
subordinate to comfort and utility. It is a home, and essentially 
an American home. Charles Eastlake has not been followed im- 
plicitly, but the best of his ideas are practically fulfilled. The 
elegance is not a pall on everything else. It is an amplification of 
comfort. 

Of all the rooms in the house— sitting-rooms, bedrooms, play- 
rooms and dressing-rooms — there is not one that is not inexpres- 
sibly cheery and radiant with the spirit of domestic life. Nothing 
is included in the furniture for show or ostentation. Everything 
bespeaks refinement and common-sense. 

We enter through the northern door, after summoning a servant 
by a sharp rap on the old-fashioned dragon-head "knockers," into 
a spacious hall, finished in oak, pine and walnut, uncovered ex- 
cept by mats and a few skins. An old and exceedingly hand- 
some cabinet-clock of foreign handiwork stands opposite the door, 
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Residence of Cyrus W. Field, Esq., Irvington. 



elusive receptacle of Art-treasures and its 
use reserved for particular state occasions. 
In the little sitting-rooms on the second floor 
and the chambers there are an equality and 
all-pervading atmosphere of comfort and 
luxury. There is no " drawing-room " of 
mildewed and oppressive formality. Every 
room is a living-room in the truest sense.V; 
The pictures, which are variously dis-*' 
posed of, include works of Eastman John- ' 
son, Coleman, J. G. Brown, Gifford, Ken- 
sett and other American artists. A cosy 
apartment on the first floor is especially 
honoured with a genuine Salvator Rosa, 
and in^ another of the down-stairs rooms 
there are two striking oil-paintings of lakes 
in the Sierra Nevadas, which were named 
after two daughters of the family by Mr. 
Clarence King, the explorer. 

The bedchambers are not less tasteful 
than the sitting-rooms, and are reached by 
long, rambling passage-ways, which seem 
to lead to everywhere and nowhere. 

The servants' rooms, wash-houses, and 
kitchen are all on the second floor, and 
the unpleasant smells of the latter are thus 
avoided in other parts of the house, which 
has, in addition to its artistic charms, " all 
modern conveniences." 

Following the road, running south from 
Irvington to Dobb's Ferry, we pass house 
after house, which attracts attention, until 
within half a mile of the latter town we 
reach the summer residence of Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, projector of the Atlantic Cable. This 
also is a representative of the better class 
of American houses, though its exterior is 
not so picturesque as that of Mr. Williams. 

Ascending the hill that rises from the river 



and>a few vases, &c, are 
distributed among the 
corners with good effect. 
On the left is the princi- 
pal sitting-room, which is 
upholstered in warm and 
bright colours, nearly all 
the woodwork being of 
elaborately carved but- 
ternut. A magnificent 
sideboard made of this 
mellow-looking timber oc- 
cupies the southern side 
of the room, and a ca- 
pacious fireplace, open 
wide and hospitable, faces 
the entrance, a brilliant 
bit of colour, ' Mount De- 
sert,' by R. Swain Gif- 
ford, filling the central 
panel of the mantel-pieec. 
The floor and wainscot- 
ing are finished in wood. 
Another sitting-room, a 
study, billiard-room, li- 
brary and retiring-room — 
the private name of the 
latter being the "growl- 
ery," in memory, no 
doubt, of " Bleak House " 
and its warm-hearted 
master — are entered from 
the other end of the hall. 
One thing is especially 
noticeable. No room has 
been selected as the ex- 
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t Tarrytown, on the Hudson, by the winding 
course of Main Street, with its attractive shops 
and summer boarding-houses, the visitor sees 
ahead of him, two or three hundred feet yet 
hio-her, an imposing building of cold grey gran- 
ite! which is conspicuous both for its size and its 
peculiar architecture. It crowns a steep grassy 
lawn, and its site might have been chosen at 
a time when the attainment of another and more 
warlike object than the beauty and extent of its 
outlook was sought for. 

Unlike the former home of Edwin Forrest 
lower down the river, this is a castle indeed, and 
as "The Castle" it is known to the people of 
Tarrytown and the country surrounding. In 
the substantial strength of its outward appear- 
ance, and, as we find on closer examination, in 
its actual thickness of stone wall, it compares 
very well with its prototypes in older countries 
than America, and what it lacks in association 
and tradition is more than compensated for by 
the. magnificence of its location, which the fair- 
est views on the Rhine or in the Highlands of 
Scotland do not excel. In summer it is com- 
pletely hidden from the village below by a pro- 
fusion of foliage, but it is always visible from 
the river, and is a notable landmark to tourists 
travelling by boat. 

" Every line of a stone house is a line of 
strength and necessity," says that most vigorous 
of Saxon writers, John Burroughs. " We see 
how the mass stands up ; how it is bound, and 
keyed, and fortified. The construction is visi- 
ble ; the corners are locked by header and 
stretcher, and are towers of strength ; the open- 
ings pierce the walls and reveal their cohesion ; 
every stone is alive with purpose, and the whole 
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The Castle " at Nizht. 



affects one as a real triumph over Nature — so much form 
and proportion wrested from her grasp." The sullen 
granite of which the castle is built was quarried from 
the ground on which it stands, and so it is kindred to 
the earth and elements— an object that would harmonise 
well with almost any surroundings. 

It was begun in 1859 by Mr. Herrick, a wealthy pro- 
vision merchant, and nearly §200,000 have been expended 
upon it. A temporary wooden portico here and there 
mars its effect considerably, however. But many winters 
must pass and many destinies change before its solid walls 
succumb to age, a uniform thickness of twenty-six inches 
of stone and brick giving them an extraordinary degree 
of permanence and durability. 

The front of the house faces the south, and measures 
from end to end about a hundred and eighty feet, exclu- 
sive of projecting balconies, &c, which debouch from 
nearly every window. The main entrance is also in the 
southern front, and leads into a magnificent hall, eleven 
feet wide, twenty-six feet long, and forty feet high, open- 
ing on the first floor, on which are situated the dining, 
breakfast, drawing, smoking, and billiard rooms and the 
library. The basement below contains servants' rooms, 
kitchens, pantries, and storehouses, and, penetrating this 
region, the visitor is at once impressed by the superior 
advantages the American, in his modern castle, has over 
the European. A capacious furnace, of the most ap- 
proved fashion, sends warm and hospitable currents into 
every room, from the lowest to the highest in the lookout 
tower. There are no moist walls or dripping ceilings ; 
no chilling draught to threaten rheumatism and influenza. 
And from a boiler connected with the same furnace an 
abundance of hot and cold water is supplied in the bed- 
chambers and bath-rooms— an improvement on the older 
castle after which this house was modelled that adds im- 
measurably to the comfort of the occupants, without in- 
terfering in the least with the picturesque. 

The billiard-room is on the left side of the hall, and 
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opposite to this is a reception-room. The breakfast-room adjoins, 
and, with its diamond-pane windows and atmosphere of cosy 
warmth, it realizes very well the sedate quiet and comfort of an 
old English hall. Passing thence, we enter the dining-room, which 
is furnished in solid carved oak and green morocco. The room 
measures twenty-two feet by nineteen, exclusive of a bay-window, 
which is about eight feet deep and fifteen wide, and looks upon as 
lovely a view as ever blessed mortal sight. 

The dining-room leads into the library, and the library leads 
appropriately into the smoking-room, and the wine-cellars on the 
basement floor, through doors with hollow panels, ingeniously de- 
vised to hold cigars and tobacco. 

Most of the rooms contain an open grate in addition to the fur- 
nace radiator, and each mantel-piece is of a separate pattern and 
material, one of the most curious being made of black, petrified 
wood, the grain of which is seen in veins of yellow and pink. 

The drawing-room is in the western wing of the building, and 
its three alcove windows look southward, westward, and northward 
upon the river — southward upon the wide waters of the Tappan 
Zee and the sharp escarpment of the Palisades, with their crests 
of sombre green and abutments of detritus, westward upon Nyack, 
Rockland Point, and Piermont, and northward upon Croton Point, 
Haverstraw Bay, and the clustering hills, purple in the shadow, 
and blue in the twilight, through which the river seeks the High- 



lands at West Point. The room is nearly circular in form, and its 
tastefully-frescoed roof is supported by groined arches, irradiating 
in the Gothic style from a cluster of twelve pillars in the centre. 

The buildings, and the views also, culminate in a grand tower, 
sixty-five feet from the ground, and fifteen feet in diameter, from 
which forty or fifty miles of country can be seen on a clear day, 
with every variety of scenery comprehended in the panorama. 

In the soft moonlight of a summer's evening the "castle" be- 
comes a very mellow and romantic object in the landscape. The 
house is the property of William B. Hatch, Esq., of New York. 
We illustrate it here as representative of the more ambitious at- 
tempts of our countrymen, but it cannot be commended for imita- 
tion. Castles met the requirements of the period in which they 
were erected, but have no fitness to our present civilisation. The 
imitation in one age of outgrown characteristics of another should 
never be sanctioned. 

About two miles from the castle, in a northerly direction, is a 
pretty detached villa, formerly occupied by General Fremont, which 
stands forth as a fair specimen of American suburban homes. The 
grounds are rough, but picturesque, some old forest-trees encroach- 
ing upon the balcony, and shading the house on the brightest day. 
Wood is abundantly used as a matter of ornamentation, and, though 
it may be objected to by the severe architect, it is generally 
pleasing to the popular taste. 



BALTIMORE ART-EXHIBITION. 




N Art-exhibition for charitable purposes was re- 
cently held at the Academy of Music in Balti- 
more. It occupied the whole building, and com- 
prised sculpture, pictures, fine specimens of 
ceramic art, and some historical and artistic curi- 
osities. Some of the works on exhibition were 
received from other cities, including contributions 
from Messrs. Goupil & Co. and S. P. Avery & Co.. of New York ; 
and some, also, are from the establishments of Baltimore firms. 
But by far the greater number were from the private galleries and 
collections of Baltimore, and the exhibition derived its main inte- 
rest from that fact. Yet it could not be considered a full exem- 
plification of the taste prevailing among Art-connoisseurs in that 
city, for a great many artistic works in the possession of well-known 
Baltimoreans were conspicuous by their absence. Indeed, one of 
the largest and best private galleries in the city — containing, among 
other treasures, some of the best of Meissonier's smaller pictures 
—was not represented at all. But, on the whole, any one visit- 
ing the Academy would have derived a fair idea of the gene- 
ral character of Baltimore's private collections. With regard to 
number the exhibition is most deficient in the department of 
plastic art. The sculpture exhibited comprised two high reliefs in 
marble, representing Night and Morning, by Rinehart ; several 
good marble busts ; a fine marble statue of Diana, by a Baltimore 
amateur ; a collection of bronzes by Bayre, Barbedienne, Fratin, 
and others ; some curious bronze Japanese vases ; a shield, illus- 
trating, in silver, the sixth book of " Paradise Lost;" and several 
reproductions of well-known classic statues. This portion of 
the exhibition might easily have been improved, if sufficient 
room for the purpose had been obtainable, by a larger display of 
Rinehart's works. A number of these are in the city, including 
the artist's first attempt at regular artistic labour. The pictures, 
arranged in the auditorium and concert-hall, suffered, in some 
cases, from the impossibility of placing them in good lights. They 
consisted of a very large number of oil-paintings, water-colours, and 
drawings. Of the oil-paintings from private collections many were 
old originals of high value and great merit. Some of them have 
been in the possession of Baltimore families for many years. Among 
the most noteworthy were : ' The Geographer,' by Gerard Douw ; 
'The Pearl Necklace,' Vandyck ; 'Reading the Letter,' Mieris ; 
'Old Portrait,' Rubens ; 'The Encampment,' Wouvermans ; 'An 
English Nobleman,' Holbein ; and ' Devotion,' Guido Reni. Some 
of the oil-paintings by other noted foreign artists, and belonging 
to private collections, were : ' The Culprits,' by Vautier ; ' Norway 



Interior,' Bergstein ; ' Sheep,' Rosa Bonheur ; 'Landscape and 
Sheep,' Ommeganck ; and ' Sounds from Home,' Seitz. The water- 
colours and drawings are, in the main, extremely good. Some 
famous European- artists were represented in this department, in- 
cluding Rosa Bonheur, Gerome, Delort, Meyer von Bremen, Zama- 
coi's, Gavarni, Turner, Horace Vernet, and Delaroche. American 
painters were, on the whole, not very favourably represented in this 
exhibition. There were, however, some good marine views by De 
Haas and Moran, a striking and well-executed water-colour, pour- 
traying the Indian ' Feast of Mondamin,' by F. B. Mayer, and pic- 
tures, of greater or less merit, by Jones, Way, Redwood, Homer, 
Whistler, and some others. A large proportion of these Ameri- 
can painters are Baltimoreans. Mr. Whistler is one of these, 
though he lives in London. His peculiar style attracted a good 
deal of attention one or two years ago, and the comments which 
were then made upon some of his works will probably be remem- 
bered. He had five pictures in this exhibition ; the largest of 
them, ' A Girl in White,' is especially marked by. his idiosyncrasies. 
It represents, on a background formed by a white curtain, the full- 
length figure of a young girl, attired in an anomalous white gar- 
ment, which hangs upon her person in absolute defiance of all 
ordinary canons of good taste. Her attitude, also, is devoid of all 
feminine grace, and the effect of the whole is extremely stiff and 
unlife-like. Yet the face is attractive and even fascinating, and 
the long, dishevelled hair approaches to that pure golden-brown 
hue the great Venetian masters loved to paint ; while the whole pic- 
ture, on closer acquaintance, loses much of its first unpleasing effect. 
But it cannot be doubted that mannerisms which have the ap- 
pearance of affectation are not in unison with the spirit of true art. 

The china on exhibition comprised some specimens which may 
be very useful household articles, but are certainly not possessed 
of any perceptible merit as works of art. But, on the other hand, 
there were some fine old sets full of interest for both the artist 
and the collector. One valuable collection of old Dresden, bear- 
ing the marks of Marcolini's labour, and obtained in Europe by a 
judicious Baltimore connoisseur of former years, is remarkable for 
the delicacy and beauty of its workmanship and ornamentation. 

Numerous interesting relics, many of them heirlooms in Mary- 
land families, were also displayed. Of these the most noticeable 
were a large square of Gobelins tapestry, which was brought from 
France by James Madison in 1794; some metal articles presented 
by Charles II. to "the Queen of Pamunkey;" and several good 
specimens of the illuminated missals produced by monastic scho- 
lars of the Middle Ages. W. W. C. 



